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At times, the fires of 1988 already seem distant. It’s been nearly 
six months since the evening news featured a never-enc ng stream 
of flame, fury, and destruction. Tonight’s news featured ~4e big oil 
spill in Alaska. Irate fishermen argrily confront an Exxon oil spokes- 
man wanting to know “Why didn’t you do something sooner?” “Who's 
going to compensate us for our losses?” “How long have you had this 


‘let-flow policy’?” 


Yellowstone interpreters, Harper's Ferry staff, and NPS emplovees 
everywhere have been dealing with the reality of 1988’s fires 
throughout the winter, but the jury is still out on whether our 


Contributors: natural fire policy, will fully recover. Like Exxon, it’s apparent we 
Robert Barbee have a major public relations problem. 
Gene Cox 
Joe Decker Larger questions loom. The fires’ side effects include an examina- 
Jack de Golia tion of our entire natural regulation management philosophy. Feed 
Peggy Dolinich the elk, inoculate the bison, reseed the forests ... the serious im- 
Gregg Fauth plications of these debates are obvious. More than one “blue-rib- 
Sue Husari bon” panel has called for a major public education effort to help 
Bruce M Kilgore people understand not only the principles behind our natural fire 
Sylvia Nichols policy, but, by extension, some basic ecology as well. 
Linda Olson 
George Robinson This issue of Interpretation focuses on interpreting natural fire and 
Paul Schullery its influence on landscapes, vegetation, and wildlife. Here you'll 
Carol Shively find approaches used in several parks, each with different fire 
Conrad Smith ecologies. Other articles discuss the interpretation of natural fire 
Joe Zarki from a more philosophical standpoint. Conrad Smith, assistant 
professor of journalism at Ohio State University, shares some 
thoughts on how the media reported the Yellowstone fires. And 
there are articles dealing with what happened in Yellowstone and 
what plans exist for telling the fires’ story to the public. These are 
complex topics that require all our creative energy and skill as in- 
terpreters. 
The stakes are high. Public perceptions of how Yellowstone is 
managed influence how we do business everywhere in the Park Ser- 
vice. We need to tell the story behind Yellowstone’s fires—and we 
QR. need to tell it well. 
AQ, 
\) 
“ 
Yd] Joe Zarki 
Park Ranger 
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Survey 


Alaska 


Our loss of Jim Shives, Ir tive 
Specialist, Alaska Regional Office, as a close 
friend and was a severe to us. 
We have started a memorial fund for Jim 
through the Alaska Natural History Associa- 
tion. Contributions may te made to ANHA 
at 605 W. 4th Ave., Suite 120, Anchorage, 
Alaska 99501. 


Teresa Shirakawa will be the Int tive 
Specialist in the Alaska Region. We look for- 
a to benefitting from her considerable 
skills. 


Other changes include Karla Zervos 

me, = at the Alaska Public Land informa- 
tion Center, Fairbanks, replacing Deanne 
Adams; Karen Gustin, the first int tive 
specialist at Kenai Fjords National Park; and 
a soon to be selected in uve specialist al 
Glacier Bay Nationa! Park and Preserve to as- 
sist Chief Park aay ne Bruce rae. Taaee 
new positions are significant operation 

gains for Alaska. We need many | more. 


Western 


Special events and ial programs are ways 
to communicate perk messages and missions. 
Many special interpretive activities have oc- 
curred and are being planned in the region. 


Pu'uhonua O Honaunau NHP and Hawaii Vol- 
av events; 
NM held a special jum on the biological 
and cultural effects the ing of the . 
an had onthe Americas, and Gol.en Gat 
is biological diversivy through 
a number of eflons end ectvidin. 


Lava Beds NM is moving forward with plans 
for a historical conference on the CCC; 
Yosemite and Sequoia/Kings Canyon NPs 
have centennial anniversaries upcoming; 
USS Arizona Memorial 50th anniv 
commemoration planning continues; and a 
multi-national conference on Pacific 

areas at War in the Pacific is in its preliminary 
stages. 


Lynne Nakata is going to the Federal maxi- 
mum security prison in Marion, Illinois to 


ticipate in a ative exhibit plannin 
coe wit the US Bureau of Prisons and 
NPS's Alcatraz. 


Regional Information 


Pacific 
Northwest 


Sometime in the future, perhaps, we will 
have iati for , meantime the 
need to m our workloads means more 


volunteers. WASO has initiated an excellent 
training program for volunicer coordinators 
and managers systemwide which will help us 
to —— those willing to offer assistance to 
the NPS. In l, Volunteer dhe. 
Management Training wes wey intly 
to the Pacific Northwest and Alaska Regions 
Thirty participants pen che program 
management expertise and are busy tryi 

gut samas of Gea tow ideas Gat quameeied” 
from the workshop. 


ic has a new nature trail at Sol duc and 
a new interpretive kiosk was built to include 
exhibits. Cascades is involved in a 
lg with the United States Forest 
ice in the operation of a native plant 
greenhouse. 


ie le 


Rocky 
Mountain 


“No good deed goes unpunished!” Ever 
that? Encourage «olks to participate in 
theiv own professional organization, the Na- 
tional Association of eereen. and 
you're a proselyte on behalf of a “special in- 
terest . But, aren t int eters ° 
cially interested in their profession as well 
as their agency? Duncan Rollo and Debbie 
Tewell facilitated an excellent NAI regional 
shop in Grand function in March. Six 
NPS rangers made presentations, one of 
whom was former Director Mott! Only 
seven other full-time NPS employees at- 
tended, out of a total attendance of 120. A 


frustrated ranger said, “ e are we? NPS 
is not the only outfit whe ey = we 
should be learning from the excellence being 


displayed by others!” Amen. 


/l 


Midwest 


Only 11 wolves were discovered in the 
recent 7-week census conducted at Isle 
Royale National Park, an island wilderness in 
e Superior. The bad news: the census 
confirmed that this was the fifth year in a row 
that the Island's wolves have dwindled. The 
gpes aces: one of the 11] animals was a pup. 
More pups are born this spring—and sur- 
vive the summer—the park s endangered 
wolf lation may yet survive. This 
pee. in its 30th year, is one of the world’s 
gest running predator studies. 


The Biodiversity Curriculum project is near- 
ing completion. Parks will receive at least 
one copy of the final book for use in their en- 
vironmental education programs. 


Southwest 


In response to the increasing Hispanic 
population in the United States and the in- 
creasing relationships between the United 
States and Mexico, Regional Director John 
Cook has designated eleven parks as bilin- 


ual sites. This ies to in ive media, 

ilingual At td and pel blic af- 
fairs. This, of course, means a commit- 
ment and a strategy - a total shift in thinking 


about what to communicate, who to com- 
municate to, and how to do it. 


The visitation percentages of Spanish speak- 
ing and reading les to the designated 
parks is irrelevant. at is relevant are the 
found changes underway in both the 
\nited States and Mexico. narks and 
monuments must have the skills and sen- 
Sitivity to accommodate to those changes, 
and be able to serve the citizens of both na- 
uions, who share such an enormous common 
border and common heritage, with all the 
courtesy, respect, and capability they deserve. 
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Carol Shively 
Park Ranger 
Yellowstone National Park 





Under the Orange Sky 


“Time is the great healer,” someone once wrote. Sitting here in Yel- 
lowstone on a cold winter’s day, watching the snow gently fall, it al- 
most seems as though the fires of 1988 never happened at all. 
Almost ... 


July 22, 1988 1 expected chaos at the evening program that night. 
Telling more than five hundred people in an amphitheater to 
evacuate by 9:00 am the next morning is akin to shouting “Fire!” in 
a theater. It didn’t happen. Early the next morning, we each took 
our assigned places in a loop of the Grant Village Campground, sys- 
tematically noting when ezich campsite was vacated to make cert 
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Cover photo by Betty Knight, 
National Park Service, 
depicts a prescribed burn at 
Sequoia National Park. 


tain that the entire area was cleared of visitors. At 8:45 am some 
campers were still flipping pancakes and offering us coffee. Though 
there was no imminent danger, a few gentle reminders and sugges- 
tions about where they could camp convinced the stragglers to be 
on their way. By the time Grant Village concession managers 
reported that all hotel guests and employees were gone, more than 
3,000 people had been evacuated with an orderly precision. 


Back in the employee housing area, I heard someone say, “We have 
to be out by 10:00 am.” For us the mental exercise of wondering 
what you would take if you had only a short time to pack due to fire 
had become a sudden reality. While lost in thought, the defense of 
Grant Village had begun. The sound of chainsaws ripped through 
the air as fire crews started cutting down any trees that might fall 
and catch a building on fire. All dead and down wood was hauled 
away, including cords of firewood that had been carefully stacked 
months earlier. While pulling away from the area, I took a long 
look back at my apartment and wondered if it would still be there 
when I came back. 


July 31, 1988 For everyone involved in the Yellowstone fires, there 
is a particular day that stands out above all the rest. For me it was 
July 31, the day the fire hit West Thumb. 


“Jake” Jacobsen, the Operations Chief from Incident Command, 
closed the door of his truck and strode quickly toward me, “You bet- 
ter get these people out of here, the fire’s getting ready to come over 
the hill.” Immediately, Roger Anderson and I cleared the West 
Thumb store of visitors and then headed down into the geyser 
basin—a more challenging task. Most of the visitors perceived 
danger was relatively near and quickly obliged us. Others, how- 
ever, were reluctant to leave. I couldn’t entirely blame them. They 
were captivated by the Hiroshima-like cloud of smoke rising to the 
north, the helicopters dipping low to fill their water buckets in Yel- 
lowstone Lake, the brilliant red retardant drops flashing across the 
sky, and a moose and her calf swimming just off the lake shore. 
With some effort, we were able to convince them it was wise to 
move on, and the area was secured. Then the wait began. 


Engine crews were in place to protect the structures at West Thumb. 
The smoke became thicker and thicker, obscuring the sun and giving 
this once bright afternoon the appearance of evening. The winds that 
had challenged us earlier never seemed more menacing than now, 
blowing thirty to forty miles per hour and gusting up to sixty. Logic 
and reason aside, I couldn’t deny a sense of impending doom. 


You hear a fire before you see it. Suddenly, a tremendous wind 
swept through the area. I never knew a wind could be so loud. The 
engine crews continued to foam down the two historic structures at 
West Thumb, the 1925 West Thumb Ranger Station—one of the 
Park Service’s earliest—and the Haynes Photo Shop. In winter, 
the ranger station serves as a warming hut. I'd started many fires 
in its wood stove and learned the magic of winter there. I found 
myself feeling strangely sentimental about it. 


And then it came. Tongues of flame whipped through the air and 
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seemed to roll over the horizon toward us. It would have to cross 
the park road (usually a sufficient fire break) before reaching us in 
the parking Ict. With terrific force, the fire “bumped” the road, 
hesitated slightly, and then rushed up the other side with even 
greater strength than before. Normally, a large parking lot with a 
dozen fire engines surrounded by a meadow, would be a safe place. 
But the fires this year were making their own rules. I found myself 
keeping one hand on the emergency fire shelter I wore on my belt. 


By now, the fire was crowning in the trees around the meadow’s 
edge. It was, in a word, awesome. I experienced the full range of 
emotions throughout this summer, including some I'd never known 
before. At this moment, fear was overcome by a strange, yet peace- 
ful, fascination as I stood mesmerized by the sheer power before 
me. There are few times in our lives that we witness something so 
extraordinary that our minds must stretch to include it. For me, 
this was one of those times. 


In a blaze of glory, the south flank of the fire ended its dramatic 
run by burning itself out at the lake shore. When it was over, the 
ranger station and photo shop were still standing, the meadow had 
hardly been teuched, and even many trees remained unburned. It 
was a lesson to me in fire behavior. The wind can drive a fire so 
fast and so hard that it jumps huge areas. Few fires, even ones as 
wild as these, consume everything in their path. 


Just the same, while walking through the back basin at West 
Thumb soon after the fire, I had mixed emotions. This area had 
burned hot. All that appeared to remain were ghostly black snags 
reaching up through a gray, smoky haze. The back basin had been 
a special place for me. Lush and green, it was a quiet retreat from 
the frenzied pace of summer. I would miss it. I felt the sorrow of a 
friend lost. And yet, looking closer, vibrant green grasses had begun 
to sprout up everywhere. Many of the serotinous pine cones had al- 
ready burst open in a celebration of new life. There, lying on the 
ground, were the seeds of the next generation. Insects had enthusias- 
tically taken up their new homes, and they, in turn, attracted a host 
of animals and birds. The senescent and dying lodgepole forest, vir- 
tvally a biological desert, was springing to life again. 


History tells us that a fire of this magnitude occurs once every two 
hundred to four hundred years in Yellowstone, and this was the 
year. As one visitor expressed it, “When nature decides to clean 
house, nothing’s going to stop her.” For those who say, “The park 
will never be the same in my lifetime,” I can share their grief over 
the loss of what was. But I encourage them to think of what will be. 


Telling a fire not to burn in a forest is like telling a child not to 
grow up or the tide not to come in. What was it that created that 
green carpet of forest that we recall with such fondness? ... a 
cataclysmic fire, much like this one, some three hundred years ago. 
The fires of 1988 have left us standing at a turning point in the 
park’s history, the birth of a new Yellowstone. “But it’s not pretty,” 
some will say, and I wouldn’t try to convince them otherwise. 

Birth never is. But from what I understand, the rewards are well 
worth the cost. 
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Peggy Dolinich 
Interpretive Specialist 
Rocky Mountain Region 





Are Your Bags Packed? 


My husband, a doctor, laughed when, on August 31, 1988, I called 
him at the hospital to tell him that there was an interpretive emer- 
gency. You see, he has always joked with me that some day I too 
would receive a sudden telephone call, as he often does, summoning 
me to assist in a lifesaving interpretive event. In all seriousness, 
the telephone call that I received from Deputy Regional Director 
Jack Neckels was no joke. All summer, I, as most Americans, had 
been tuned into the news, listening to the reports of destruction in 
Yellowstone National Park. As the fires raged throughout the 
park, the staff was overwhelmed trying to cope with the unprece- 
dented media invasion. Recruits were being drafted left and right. 
As I had worked at Yellowstone for three glorious seasons, I was 
somewhat familiar with the park and therefore a good candidate to 
help assist in the massive public information effort. I was going to 
Yellowstone! 


In 1975, in order to receive my recreation and park degree from 
Pennsylvania State University, I was required to do an internship. 
Luckily, I was able to set up my internship at Yellowstone. Ironical- 
ly, the main project I worked on at Yellowstone during the spring of 
1975 was fire interpretation! To learn about fire, the park sent me 
to a training course in Missoula, Montana. All I can remember 
about the course was the fact that it was me and thirty men. In ad- 
dition to this training, the park scientists and resource managers 
were very instructive. The result of all my effort was a “tem 
exhibit entitled The Natural Role of Fire In Yellowstone displayed 
at the Old Faithful Visitor Center for more than one year. I also put 
together a “canned” slide show on fire. 


The telephone call on August 31 came as I was preparing for a din- 
ner party that night at my house. Jack Neckels asked if my bags 
were packed. Of course they were, for I was expecting to go to Fos- 
sil Butte National Monument the following Monday. That’s what | 
thought! Jack stated that my help was needed in the Yellowstone 
Public Affairs Office, and I should prepare to go to Yellowstone the 
next day. Needless to say, my mind was not on dinner that night. 


It was amazing how everything and everyone worked to get me to 
Yellowstone on such short notice. This opportunity made me feel 
excited and elated. I was going to have a chance to witness what I 
considered one of the greatest natural events in my lifetime. 


For the first several days in the park, I saw no flames—just smoke. 
I found that like all the visitors and reporters, I, too, wanted to see 

the flames. During this time, I was stationed at the road closure at 
Tower Junction. I believe that one of the most rewarding experien- 
ces I have had in my career took place while standing out there. 


In a vehicle, a couple with their two young children stopped at the 
barricade. The woman and her daughter got out of the car and ap- 
proached me. After the mother asked me about the road status, 
she told me that her little girl was sad that all the animals were 
getting incinerated. “Oh boy, I thought, the typical Bambi’ 
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syndrome” Tlooked at this distraught little gurl and explained m 
very simple terms to her that all the animals weren't dymg, and 

© that they would be all nght. The child beamed a great big smile 
Her mother proceeded to throw her arms around me. “Now,” she 
sad, “my litthe gard will have a good time in Yellowstone.” As I 
later learned, the family was on vacation from Washington, DC, 
and the father was on the Tamwanese consulac staff 


On September 7, | was surrounded by the flames | had sought 

Vie fire storm Lexpernenced at Old Faithful was both awesome and 
termfying Lam not ashamed to say that | deployed, but did not 
have to use, my fire shelter 


My bret expernence at Yellowstone durmg the fires of 1988 ts one 
that | will never torget. As 1 wrote ina memorandum to Superin 
tendent Bob Barbee afler | returned to Denver, lL know | personally 
got more out of the experence than | could have ever contributed 


The History of National Park Service Fire 
Policy 


Bruce M Kilgore hire has burned forests and grasslands as long as such Mammable 
Regional Chief Screntest vegetation has existed on earth, There are many biblical records of 
Western Region the eflects of fire on vegetation and accounts of the use of fire by 
rd] early Native Amenecans as well which show ancent man's 
knowledge of the potential of fire as a process and as a tool 


Many of our present wildfire problems began when we first at 
tempted to ban all fires from the forests. Yet control of wildfire 
was essentialin the late 19th century as forest resources were 
being destroyed by careless logging and the catastrophic fires 
Which followed 


The policy of banning all fires on national parks in America began 
i) Yellowstone National Park on 1886 and was impheitly incor 
porated im the National Parks Act of L916) Fine suppression 
Lifters Note Siooe thes artiche was wot . 
ton wn Apid 1989, the following develop polos were based on claims that fire of any kind C1) damages ma 
ments have oocuned. 49 supphed by Dave ture trees and kills seedlings, (2) destroys the best forage plants 
Butts Cleft Branch of fire Management dod perpetuates undesirable grasses, CD robs the soulof nature's 
fertile and promotes Moods and erosion, and (4) destroys natural 


6 OF Duly 14, TORU) all bapiet ausod 
sradeaghnng Sats Metmdenhe. os dese brooding places and shelter for birds and animals and offen burns 


ties aie beng supypweassed The report of 


the fe Managenent Pohoy Hewew lean Hp tests, egyes, and young 
has been cent to all bureaus for enplonern 
Halon Bis incoqeor ated in a Special Duy A number of early researchers on the South and West conchided 


tee, signed July 1’) 1989 winch also 
' Hil these were nol aocur cham Hohiet, ny Cuises 
Kientdees achons that must be accompkshed UE these were not accurate cham tia bas 1 Hy Cuses, 


hekwe mresc: bed nate ad wes can ap. prescribed fires a pone forests of the South and West helped to es 
be permuitied There are OF tee plan tiabolish jrinie stands, SUpptEss Other hardwood competitors, rechuce 
egy revived Wy tegaorite bo those tot hoavordous fel aecumulatvons. and contol warts fone t discusses 
hows The programs will be restored 4 


S00 45 all The Necessary telwnennents can , :, :; 
© Do goudually cecoay: the (0s to the 110s, the US Forest Servic 


be completed The reultiag program well 
be stronger and satler as the result of t began to accept the fact that, at beast othe South, controlled buen 


ettout my wos benefional fo longheat pane. cattle. and quia 
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An example of one of the specific situations which gradually led to 
a new National Park Service fire policy was the McGee Fire—a dis- 
astrous wildfire in 1955 which occurred just west of Kings Canyon. 
In 2 few hours, it had burned 13,009 acres of brush and forest. and 
threatened the Grant Grove of giant sequoias. Soon thereafter, a 
number of scientists began to study the role of fire including 
prescribed burning in the giant sequcia-mixed conifer forest. 


These scientists concluded that fire plays a number of very impor- 
tant roles in this forest type: (1) it prepares a seedbed and favors 
germination and survival of giant sequoia seedlings; (2) it recycles 
nutrients; (3) it changes the successional pattern in the forest; (4) it 
favors many species of wildlife; (*) it develops a mosaic of vegeta- 
tion age classes and types; (6) i. _..duc2s accumulations of hazard- 
pony and (7) it modifies the impacts of insects and diseases. 


And it does these various important things in the ecosystem by 
burning fairly often every ten years or so. But if you keep fire out 
for any time, these effects do not occur. By suppressing fires for a 
hundred years or so, we may have brought about some changes 
that will need careful use of prescribed fires before we can simply 
let natural lightning fires burn again. 


That's why in the Sierra Parks of California, we now have a three- 
part program involving: (1) allowing some natural (lightning- 
caused) fires to burn when they can do so without threatening 
human life or property; (2) using prescribed fires in parts of the sys- 
tem which have been m ‘tified by past fire suppression; and (3) con- 
tinuing suppression in developed areas and areas near boundaries 
with other agencies. 


The history of fire management policies and programs in the national 
parks can be summarized as follows. In 1968, the National Park Ser- 
vice changed its fire suppression policy to accept a more natural role 
for fire in park ecosystems. Lightning-caused fires were allowed to 
ee ees hain iteaiee 
al Parks that year, followed by in another seven 
saris betwen. 1968 ana 197% ‘inthe, that followed, another 


26 parks began to use some parts of the prescribed fire program. 


Lightning-caused fires are now permitted to burn in designated 
zones within 46 areas managed by the National Park Service. 
Nearly 58 million acres of national parks are classified natural fire 
zones, including 50 million acres in Alaska alone. A total of 58 na- 
tional park areas use human-ignited prescribed burns to simulate 
the role of natural fire in certain ecosystems (often too small to 
allow natural fires to burn). 


Since the beginning of these new programs in 1968 until 1987, 
more than 1600 lightning-caused fires have been permitted to burn 
nearly 320,000 acres of national park lands. Also as of 1987, only 
one serious problem had developed—the Ouzel Fire in Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park which threatened the adjacent community of Al- 
lens Park, Colorado. At the same time, more than 1400 prescribed 
burns were ignited by the park staff in 46 national park areas that 
covered 325,000 acres. 
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The burns were designed mainly to manage vegetation by simulat- 
ing the natural role of fire in reducing fuel accumulations in order 
to modify plant succession and to help maintain ecosystem proces- 
ses. Benchmark fire managemnt programs in national parks in- 
clude those found in Sequoia, Kings Canyon and Yosemite National 
Parks in California, Everglades National Park in Florida, and Yel- 
lowstone and Grand Teton National Parks in the Rockies. 


The history-making fires in Yellowstone National Park are treated 
elsewhere in this issxe. But as a result of these fires, on Septem- 
ber 28, 1988, the Secretaries of the Departments of Agriculture and 
the Interior appointed a ten-person interagency Fire Management 
Review Team to investigate and recommend modifications to 
agencies’ current fire management policiec for national parks and 
federally designated wilderness areas. National Park Service rep- 
resentatives on that team were Boyd Evison, Regional Director, 
Alaska, and Bruce Kilgore, Regional Chief Scientist, Western 
Region. 


In its December 14, 1988, report, the tean: indicated that the objec- 
tives and the philosophy behind the current prescribed natural fire 
policies in national parks and wilderness areas are fundamentally 
sound. But these policies, which permit lightning-caused fire 
(prescribed natural fire) to burn under predetermined conditions, 
need to be refined, strengthened, and reaffirmed. 


The ten-page report, published in the December 20, 1988, Federal 
Register, noted that the ecological effects of prescribed fire support 
resource objectives in parks and wilderness, but in some cases the 
social and economic effects may be unacceptable. Prescribed 
natural fires may affect permitted uses of parks and wilderness, 
such as recreation, and may also impact areas outside parks 
through such phenomena as smoke and stream sedimentation. 
The report called for major changes in policy implementation to 
limit application to legitimate prescribed fire programs and to 
prevent any inappropriate uses of these policies. 


The report contains 14 specific recommendations for strengthening 
and reaffirming existing fire management policies in wilderness 
and national parks. For example, it noted that many current fire 
management plans do not meet current policy and that so-called 
weather and fuel “prescriptions” for use of prescribed fire do not 
place enough limits on fire management decisions. To meet these 
deficiencies, the panel report recommends plans be strengthened 
by joint interagency planning along common boundaries, by improv- 
ing weather and fuel prescriptions, and by clearly identifying areas 
needing protection from fire including developments within or ad- 
jacent to wilderness and parks. 


The December 20, 1988, report was the subject of eleven public 
meetings held through the country during the first two weeks of 
February, 1989; written comments were also solicited. After care- 
ful review of such public input, the Review Team will submit its 
final report, following which the National Park Service will make 
some revisions in its fire policy to reflect these recommendations. 
But basically, it would appear that, as the review panel indicated, 
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the policy itself is sound. Nevertheless, it is extremely important 
that we implement such an important policy with the best possible 
professional program. 





Conrad Smith 
Assistant Professor of 
Journalism 

Ohio State University 


Media Coverage of the 1988 Yellowstone 
Fires 


“Journalism, like any other storytelling activity, is a form of fiction ...” 
Robert Manhoff and Michael Schudson, Reading the News 


The Yellowstone wildfires became a 1988 media event, especially in 
early September as flames approached the Old Faithful geyser and 
two tourist towns northeast of the park. On 29 different nights, 
network news viewers saw television stories about monster 
wildfires, destroyed forests, beleaguered tourists, suffering mer- 
chants, brave fire fighters, inept public officials, flawed fire policy, 
and—occasionally—about the fiery rebirth of nature. 

stories had more details and usually less hype, but were written in 
the same spirit. 


There were some surprising errors. An August 30 ABC television 
story contained an interview with a man identified as “Stanley 
Moit, Director, National Park Service.” He appears to be a tourist. 
A September 22 New York Times story stated categorically it is 
Park Service policy never dae 5 se natural fires, and that all 
fires are suppressed in nati forests. Among 112 newspaper and 
news magazine stories about the fires for which I contacted named 
sources, nine percent of those sources said they were misidentified. 
Ten percent said their names were misspelled. Sources quoted by 
the Chicago Tribune, Washington Post, and USA Today said com- 
ments attributed to them were fabricated. According to one source, 
: September 8 Chicago Tribune story contained more errors than 
acts. 


Other studies of reporting accuracy have found similar kinds of er- 
rors occurring with similar frequency. Journalists correctly argue 
that mistakes will happen under deadline pressure, especially in 
the chaos that surrounds any kind of natural catastrophe. The 
1988 wildfires were largely inaccessible to reporters, and it was dif- 
ficult even for experts to obtain accurate figures about the fires’ ef- 
fects. Reporters had difficulty keeping track of whether specific 
fires were caused by lightnixg or people, and had difficulty keeping 
track of whether individual fires had started inside or outside of 
Park Service jurisdicticn. Some even had trouble understanding 
that the Park Service and Forest Service are separate agencies. 


Reporters accustomed to urban structure fires that are extin- 
guished in hours may have had difficulty understanding the in- 
ability of authorities to suppress wildfires with equal speed. Local 
residents who believed all fires could easily have been extinguished 
if only there had been more bulldozed firebreaks often succeeded in 
catching reporters’ attention. Never mind that windborne embers 
sometimes started spot fires a thousand bulldozer widths away. 
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Many Americans were left with the cumulative impression that Ye!- 
lowstone Park burned down in 1988, and that National Park Ser- 
vice wildfire policy was the reason. This perception persists in 
spite of the fact that the largest fire was fought from inception, and 
in spite of the fact that several of tne fires started outside the 
park’s jurisdiction where park fire policy did not apply. It persivts 
despite the fact that the fires often burned only the forest floor, 
leaving many trees untouched. How did this misperception occur? 


The literature on science reporting, environmentai reporting, and 
disaster reporting indicates that news stories in these contexts 
usually focus on discrete events rather than interpretation of those 
events. Stories about delays in construction of the Tellico Dam in 
Tennessee, for example, focused on the endangered snail darter 
fish rather than on the related environmental issues. Most 
reporters are generalists, and natural catastrophe stories are 
covered in standard ways. There is an event (wildfires), victims 
(local residents), and cause (government policy). It didn’t help that 
our culture interprets fire as the menacing kind of phenomencn 
that destroys urban dwellings and chases Bambi from the forest. 
And it didn’t help that the behavior of the 1988 fires confounded ex- 
with decades of experience predicting wildfire behavior. The 
ief early in August that the fires were under control made their 
September runs even more newsworthy. 


Just about everyone who ordinarily interprets these kinds of events 
was caught off guard. Weather predictions based on a century of 
records were incorrect. Scientifically based predictions about what 
would burn were incorrect. The public belief that wildfires can be sup- 
pressed was incorrect. The normal context for reasoned interpretation 
simply evaporated under the collapse of so many culturally accepted 
values. The fires may not have been as ominous and menacing as 
press accounts implied, but they were impressive. They damaged few 
structures, but caught the public imagination because of 
Yellowstone's symbolic value as a national icon. 


For most Americans, the media have already interpreted the 1988 
Yellowstone wildfires. If journalism is fiction, the fires were a 
great story. The challenge facing park interpreters is to put the 
story into an environmental context, and to help the public under- 
stand that Yellowstone did not burn down in 1988. It may be pos- 
sible, one visitor at a time, to undo the inaccurate impressions 
about what happened in 1988. 





Joe Zarki 
Park r 
Yellowstone National Park 


A Summer to Remember 


At the outset of the 1988 summer season, few Yellowstone inter- 
preters had any inkling of what was in store for them in the com- 
ing weeks. The major concern in June was getting the season off to 
a good start. 


Most of our thoughts on interpretive themes for the summer dealt 


wich the wolf recovery controversy and getting a head start on 
1989's Biodiversity theme. Although it had been a dry spring, we 
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gave littie thought to fire interpretation. It would rain in July and 
August; it always had before. 


In late June, I attended a strategy session in the Chief Ranger’s Of- 
fice for coordinating efforts on the season's first serious wildfire, the 
Fan Fire. Our division offered to do a roadside interpretive effort 
that would include walks to the fire’s trailing edge as well as 
through a nearby older burn. All present were concerned because 
it was felt that this fire could eventually gi ow to several thousand 
acres. Whoa! And since it was near the road, it would definitely at- 
tract attention and curiosity. Why, it might even generate some 
media coverage. Little did we know ... 


In early July, I was returning from days off in the Tetons and got 
my first good look at the Red and Shoshone fires as they started tc 
threaten the Grant Village area. We began to station people at 
various roadside pullouts to answer visitor questions about the 
fires and scheduled extra hikes to the top of Mt Washburn, where 
visitors could see many of the growing number of Yellowstone fires. 


In mid-July, it became evident that Yellowstone was rapidly head- 
ing towards a record fire year. A decision was made at that time to 
actively suppress al! current and new fires in the park. Superinten- 
dent Barbee asked al! park divisions to make the fires their top 
priority. 


Interpretation took on the task of producing a daily fire map. This 
one-page handout was designed to give the park visitor accurate in- 
formation on the spread of the fires as well as the progress of sup- 
pression efforts. For a long time, the fire maps were the only 
consistently accurate fire information available for park visitors. 


Unfortunately, the maps were subject to misinterpretation. The 
early maps included a message about the role of fire in a wilderness 
environment. This interpretive “blurb” was soon dropped because 
of the widespread notion that the park wasn’t doing enough to stop 
the fires. In addition, we had to adjust the fill-in color of the fire 
areas from a solid black to a stippled pattern so that people 
wouldn’t think that the entire area within the fire perimeters was 
destroyed. People simply weren't reading the message in bold type 
on each map stating that only about half the vegetation within the 
fire boundaries was burned. 


The first evacuation of the Grant Village development on July 23 
was a turning point in the summer. Grant Village naturalists as- 
sisted with evacuation efforts, manned barricades, and escorted 
reporters who were there to cover the fires (see Carol Shively’s 
story elsewhere in this issue). 


Not long after this, the park began its great media marathon. Be- 
sides the District Naturalists and other field interpreters who were 
already heavily involved with media contacts, the uarters 
staff began answering phones some eighteen hours daily to handle 
the flood of calls from around the country (more than 2000 on 
average) as well as the growing media interest. 
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Calls from the public ranged from the angry (“they oughta fire the 
whole damned lot of you!"), to the emotional (several people were in 
tears on the phone), to the concerned. We received many creative 
suggestions for putting out the fires. One person advocated drop- 
ping filled waterbeds out of planes onto the fires. Another thought 
that since there were agricultural surpluses in our country, we 
could drop flour on the fires, thereby not only extinguishing the 
flames but also propping up wholesale farm prices at the same 
time. One lady suggested we contact the Coast Guard since they 
had access to “lots of water.” As if the public fallout over the fires 
wasn't bad enough already, several people actually suggested that 
nuclear weapons could extinguish the fires. 


These calls demonstrated ‘hat while many people had only a 
limited conception of the scale of the fires and our objectives in sup- 
pressing them, they were nonetheless deeply moved by the never- 
ending drama of flame and ruin being played out on the news each 
night. Though badly misinformed, their concern for Yellowstone 
was real anc needed to be expressed. 


Some people did more than tell us about their concern. They 
wanted to do something Hundreds of people volunteered every- 
thing from their labor to fire trucks, heavy equipment, explosives, 
and irrigation equipment. The Loyal Order of the Moose in Los An- 
geies called one day to say that they had a shipment of hay to feed 
wildlife ready for delivery to the park; they just wanted to know 
where to drop it off. Eventually, special procedures were implemented 
for »andling these volunteer offers. Though we politely, but firmly, 
told many people that only red-carded fire fighters were bei 
recruited to work on the fire lines, most could not understand why 
we weren't urging them to get on the first plane for Yellowstone. 


As the fires and media coverage both grew more intense, our inter- 
pretive efforts began to feel the heat as well. In mid-August, park 
management told interpreters not to discuss fire ecology or the 
fires’ effects on park resources. When talking with the public and 
media, we were to discuss only the efforts underway to suppress 
the fires. Their reasoning: in the current atmosphere any attempt 
to talk about the role of natural fire was bound to be distorted and 
misunderstood. By August 26, we gave up any pretense of trying to 
operate our regular interpretive program. All programs were can- 
celled. Field interpreters were stationed at road barricades and 
provided media escorts around fire lines. Personnel continued to 
staff the phones and conduct press interviews even after Mammoth 
Hot Springs was evacuated in early September. 


The media crush was so great that we arranged for help from 
several in rs from other areas. Folks from lier, Big 
Bend, Cabrillo, Grant-Kohrs Ranch, St Croix Scenic Riverway, and 
the Rocky Mountain Regional Office (see Peggy Dolonich’s article 
elsewhere in this issue) were all drafted into service on short 
notice. All were issued Nomex clothes, a hard hat, and a “shake- 
and-bake” fire shelter. 


Even at the height of the efforts to combat the fires, it became ap- 
parent that, once the flames died dewn and the smoke cleared, a 
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major public education effort would be necessary to convince 
everyone that Yellowstone was indeed alive and still worth seeing. 


The outlines of this interpretive “Marshal! Plan” began to take 
shape even as the flames threatened Old Faithful, Mammoth Hot 
S>rings, and area border communities. George Robinson arranged 
to have a film crew fror: Harper's Ferry record the history-making 
fires in progress. At an informal meeting of Yellowstone's interpre- 
tive staff, we fleshed out » wide-ranging plan involving some twenty 
different projects. The key features of the plan include: 


the production of a B-6 folder on fire ecology suitable for use by other 
parks and national forests as well as Yellowstone, 

a museum exhibit on fire ecology for display at the Grant Village Visitor 
Center 


* a 20-minute film in both 16mm and VHS format on the Yellowstone fires, 
* a three-person Fire Interpretation and Resource Education (FIRE) Team 


to travel to local communities making presentations on the fires to school 
and civic groups (see Gregg Fauth’s article elsewhere in this issue), 


* an environmental education program for schools about natural fire, and 
* a four-page color supplement on fire for the park newspaper, Yellowstone 


Today. 


Through the tremendous energy and creativity of the Harpers 
Ferry Center staff, most of these items are well on their way to 
being completed. Others await additional funding. 


Since last July, our lives here in Yellowstone have been dominated 
by the fires, a fact that has not changed with the arrival of winter's 
snows. It’s likely that we'll be talking about fire for a long time, 
and not just here in Yellowstone. The effort that all of us put into 
dispelling the mistaken notion that Yellowstone is dead may have a 
lot to do with how we manage park resources in the future. 


The story of the Yellowstone fires has many important ecological 
lessons. Telling that story to the public, a public whose opinions 
are often colored by cultural biases against natural fire, may be one 
of the greatest challenges we will face as National Park Service in- 


terpreters. 





Paul Schullery 

Technical Writer, Division of 
Research 

Yellowstone National Park 
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Yellswstone’s Fire Regime 


Most of us who aren't formally educated in ecology seem to drift 
toward it because of animals. We become interested in bird-watch- 
ing, or hunting, or fishing, or some other form of wildlife apprecia- 
tion, and from there we may or may not move on to a deeper 
a iation of how nature works. Ask Sam Citizen for a definition 
ecology, and he'll probably say something like, “the study of 
animals.” If he’s thought about it, he might say, “the study of 
animals and what they eat.” But for those who look harder, coming 
into ecology from wildlife appreciation is revealed as the back door 
approach. One day it suddenly dawns on you that the study of 
animals is as much a study of plant communities. From plants it’s 
a short hop to the realization that soil sets up the plants. At last 
you look below the soil and announce to your unconverted friends 
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that “geology is everything.” In fact, you’ve just made a start in 
recognizing all the processes and materials involved in an ecologi- 
cal setting (among other things, you’re probably neglecting 
climate). 


An understanding of Yellowstone’s fire regime must begin at the 
bottom, underneath the plants, for the plants that burn are there 
because of what the geology has dictated can grow. Most of the Yel: 
lowstone plateau is composed of volcanic rocks that produce soils of 
low productivity, so vegetation is dominated by vast lodgepole pine 
forests, trees that can flouris a on poor, thin, soils, with smaller 
areas of spruce and fir. On what is known as the northern range, 
along the Yellowstone River drainage, are richer, more productive 
soils, the result of glacial actions. There, the northern range is 
ebout half grasslands with small stands of fir, pine, and spruce, 
and smaller areas of aspen and riparian vegetation. 


Most of the famous fires of 1988 occurred in the continuous forests 
of the Greater Yellowstone Area. The rich vegetation of the north- 
ern range did not burn extensively until the late days of the fire 
season. But the ecological differences between the “big woods” and 
the more open northern range provide us with a helpful device for 
introducing the way fire works in Yellowstone. 


Like many natural settings, Yellowstone’s vegetative processes are 
in good part driven by fire. Fire history research done in the park 
reveals that repeated burning of the forests and grasslands has oc- 
curred naturally for many years, presumably thousands, and has 
given us the “mosaic” of cover and habitat types that are found in 
the park today. On portions of the northern range, a fire interval 
as short as 25 years has been documented. In the park’s great 
forests, the interval is more typically 250 to 400 years. 


In terms of effects, fire interval is the time between fires. In terms 
of causes, fire interval is the time it takes for enough fuel to ac- 
cumulate to permit burning. Some grasslands in this country can 
burn again every year, while some forests may take decades or 
even centuries to accumulate adequate material to sustain and 
move a large fire. 


This variation in fire intervals from one vegetation type to another 
caused some interesting and instructive confusion during 
Yellowstone’s 1988 fires. Careless journalists (as well as numerous 
people in the Park Service) latched on to the fire interval of the 
northern range—a handy number appearing in many park publica- 
tions, and itself, perhaps, carelessly used—and presumed it applied 
to the entire park. They then reasoned that Yellowstone’s forests, 
where fire suppression had been in effect since the early days of 
the park (another mistake), had not been burned for three or four 
times the length of their natural fire interval, which meant that 
there were huge unnatural fuel buildups that made the fires much 
worse than they would have been. Of course the fire interval in the 
forests was in fact measured in centuries, not decades, and fire sup- 
pression had not been consistently successful in the park’s interior 
forests until aerial fire fighting technology became available after 
World War II. 
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A more engaging, and equally instructive, complication that 
developed in dialogues over Yellowstone’s fires was not based on 
such simple factual errors. Fire fighters and observers from 
around the country knew something about fire intervals back 
home, and Yellowstone’s long history of fire suppression seemed 
to them assurance that unnatural fuel loads must have built up. 
Some ponderosa pine forests experience some burning (usually 
fires that keep the understory clear without killing the trees) an 
average of every ten years, and some other forests have intervals 
just as short. In the summer of 1988, some visiting fire fighters 
complained that the Yellowstone staff acted as if they were the 
only people who had lodgepole pine forests, or knew anything 
about how they burned. As it turned out, Yellowstone lodgepole 
pine forests burn differently, not only from ponderosa pine or 
Douglas fir or many other trees, but also from lodgepole forests 
elsewhere in the west. 


As always, it starts with geology. Yellowstone’s plateau has young, 
thin soils. Dr James Brown of the U S Forest Service, in a recent 
paper on the practicality of prescribed burning in Yellowstone, fol- 
lowed this fundamental element of the Yellowstone fire regime up 
from the ground to the crowns of the trees: 


Fuels and potential fire behavior change dramatically over the life 
span of lodgepole pine depending upon establishment, growth, mor- 
tality and site characteristics. The major fuel components are 
needle litter and duff; downed woody material; and understory 
herbs, shrubs, and small conifers. Following stand replacement 
fire, grasses and forbs are the primary ground cover until a new 
stand of trees is established and crowns begin to close. Herbaceous 
vegetation then declines. Shrubs appear slowly and are never abun- 
dant. Understory herb and shrub biomass in Yellowstone lodgepole 
pine stands is several times less than found in other lodgepole pine 
stands of the Northern Rocky Mountains. A sparsity of herbaceous 
and shrub fuels is characteristic of most lodgepole pine in Yel- 
lowstone. In mature to over mature lodgepole pine, spruce and sub- 
alpine fir often develop in the understory and contribute to torching, 
crowning, and spotting. 


The point is that it takes a long time for enough fuel to build up to 
permit fire in Yellowstone forests. Park plant ecologist Dr Don 
Despain, working with Dr William Romme of Fort Lewis College, 
Colorado, has determined that eighty percent of all Yellowstone 
forest fires occur in stands more than 250 years old. Only in those 
oldest forests do sufficient understory fuels (in the form of spruce, 
fir, and small pine, as well as in downed old trees) exist for fires. 
As Despain has observed, “large fires in years past have burned up 
to lodgepole pine forests that lacked a spruce and fir understory 
and gone out, skipped over, or gone around them. Very little of 
these younger lodgepole pine forests has burned. Fire brands have 
fallen into them from neighboring fires and small patches have 
burned and some of the rotten logs have been consumed, but 
crown fires have had a difficult time developing in them. The 
small shrubs and herbaceous plants on the forest floor are usually 
too green to carry the fires to the clumps of drier dead fuels.” 
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‘The dates of those earlier large Nive eveiits are revealing. li 1958, 
Yellowstone was approaching a stage of high volatility again. Au 
estimated 1.4 million acres of lodgepole pine in the park was eighty 
years old or older, and 32 percent of that was 246 years old or 
alder. There may not have been an uinatural buildup of fuels, but 
there Was withoul question a substantial natural buildup. When 
1988, with its extraordinarily dry conditions and its unusual series 
af high winds, arrived, the park’s forests were ripe tor burning 


This is the barest summary of how fires have affected the Yellowstone 
settling. It leaves oul several things, especially human ifluences. 
There are parts of the park where fire suppression activities since the 
establishmeut of Yellowstone in 1872 have probably changed what na- 
lure was doing quite alot. There are heated debates these days over 
just how fire suppression has affected vegetation, especially on the 
northern range. ‘There are also unanswered questions about how Na- 
live Americans may have afiected the Yellowstone fire regime, 
though there is little direct historical or anthropological evidence to 
prove or disprove their effects. New fires and new research bring new 
questions. As much as we already know about fire in Yellowstone, 
the summer of 1988 showed us that we still have a lot to learn. 





Gregg Fauth 
Park Ranger 
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The Yellowstone FIRE Team 


“Fires turn Yellowstone green into ghoulish gray.” This was the 
message received by most people who read a newspaper or watched 
the TV news in summer, 1988. Press reports and hence public per- 
ceptions were “quick and dirty,” showing sensationalistic aspects of 
the fires without all the qualifying background information. In an 
attempt to present a more in depth and truthful message, the Yel- 
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lowstone Fire Interpretation and Resource Education (FIRE) out- 
reach team was formed. 


Composed of three persons, Greg Kroll, Georgia Dempsey, and 
myself, this team visited communities in the three local states of 
Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming and talked with people about what 
happened during the summer of 1988, why it happened, and what 
they could expect in the future. 


Our approach to this controversial subject was one of honesty about 
what happened and sensitivity to the human frustrations 

generated by the fires. This meant admitting that, at times, mis- 
takes were made. We attempted to see the fires through the eyes of 
the public and empathize with them. 


We also felt that it was very important to help the public under- 
stand the Park Service’s resuurce management philosophy in order 
for them to appreciate the role of natural fire. Without knowledge 
of the role of natural processes in regulating a wilderness environ- 
ment, the idea of allowing naturally ignited fires to burn appears to 
make little sense. 


Our target audiences were service clubs, community groups, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, and schools (4th grade and up). October 
through December were spent developing the programs and 
scheduling. We were “on the road” mid-January through mid- 
March. No advertising was done; all scheduled groups contacted us 
through their own initiative. 


The reactions we received were mixed. Many people were pleased 
by what we had to say and were supportive of the idea of allowing 
natural processes to operate in Yellowstone. Quite a few people 
also felt that “man” should have a heavy hand in manipulating the 
natural scene. Many emotional reactions, exclusive of screaming 
and total apathy, were witnessed. One definite benefit was that 
most people were happy to see that the “faceless bureaucrats” were 
really people who were willing to listen and talk with them. 


In looking back at our audiences, they can be broken down into 
three categories: the people who were generally in favor of what the 
Park Service did, but wanted to hear more; the people who disap- 
proved and wanted to hear or voice their displeasure (these were 
reluctant to change their beliefs or attitudes); and those who 
wanted more information and were not leaning strongly one way or 
the other. It was this last group that we hoped to affect the most, 
by presenting additional in-depth information to assist them in 
forming an educated opinion on the matter. 


One successful example that comes to mind was a man at an 
American Petroleum Institute meeting. After our presentation he 
mentioned how he had been telling his friends last summer that 
“the people in the park were screwing up by not putting all the fires 
out as fast as possible.” But now he intended to go back to those 
friends, admitting that he had been wrong. He now understood 
that fire was not always destructive and “bad.” 
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Jack de Golia 


Park Ranger 
Yellowstone National Park 


The Endless Summer of ’88 at Yellowstone: 
Madness, Macintoshes, and Mail 


Fires can be fun: they’re a break from the routine, everyone gets 
swept up in the emergency effort, and lots of strangers arrive to 
help. But, unlike other project fires I’ve been to, the one at Yel- 

lowstone never ended. 


Oh, the flames died down in September and the snows of Novem- 
ber finally snuffed the last of them out (we think). But the long 
hours and too much work kept up. The demand for information 
from teachers and from children was immediate. Josh and his 
cousin (I forget the cousin’s name) from Pennsylvania sent us “eg- 
gcorns” to plant. I wrote Josh a thank you note that told him about 
the problem of exotic plants. A class of fifth graders, also in Pen- 
nsylvania, has written a play about fire’s beneficial role in nature 
and is sponsoring an art contest. 


Lots of art work has already come. Kids from all over wanted to 
help the fire fighters by showing they were thinking of them. Our 
artist-naturalist Dave Cowan sponsored an art contest called “Im- 
agine Yellowstone.” While broader in theme than the fires, many 
students chose to send in works about them. 


But, the main work came from teachers and students doing 
reports. As I write this, that work load has shifted into high gear. 


By October our writer-in-residence, Paul Schullery, prepared a 
“primer” on the fires. To spread the word to the educational com- 
munity we went to the network we had established during the 
development of our environmental education curriculum, Expedi- 
tion: Yellowstone. 


About a thousand teachers wrote to us for information about the 
curriculum. So we wrote to them telling them about the primer. 
Then, we wrote to the science coordinators in the fifty state depart- 
ments of education (more when you add Puerto Rico, the District of 
Columbia, American Samoa, and the Virgin Islands). These are 
the officials in each education department who oversee science in- 
struction. They have a national organization, based in Virginia. 


Between direct mailings to the coordinators and to their associa- 
tion, we tapped this valuable link to teachers. Generally, each 
science coordinator has something to do with the education 
department’s statewide teacher newsletter. So, we asked them to 
pass the = that the National Park Service had its side of the 
story to tell. 


In addition, we contacted two major national teacher magazines: 
Science and Children and Instructor. Early this winter articles ap- 
peared in both about our offer of fire information and about Expedi- 
tion: Yellowstone. (In hindsight, a wiser course would hav: n to 
write articles for these magazines instead of offering to n r- 
mation.) Since statewide newsletters and these magazin 
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carried the news to teachers everywhere, they've all been writing in! 
By mid-March the list had grown to 2300 names from every state in 
the Union, three Canadian provinces, Scotland, Australia, and Poland. 


The value of all of this computer typing will come as more informa- 
tion is released, as research efforts learn more about the fires: we 
now have a first-class mailing list of teachers interested in Yel- 
lowstone and the fires. 


The primer has been replaced by a special suppleraent to the park 
newspaper and a series of new reports. Between my flying fingers 
and Yellowstone’s Communication Center night shift, we're getting 
envelopes stuffed and labels made. It’s a regular cottage industry. 


We have hopes of adding to Expedition: Yellowstone. It was published 
in a binder format so that we could add chapters. Originally, we en- 
visioned a chapter on winter and another on wolves. But, now fire 
looms as a new addition. When it will take form depends on when the 
mail bag lightens up. Meantime, during our spring Expedition Yel- 
lowstone camps, the environmental education staff will be taking clas- 
ses of kids into burn areas to do plant transects and observations. 


Our mailing list will also come in handy when we begin promoting the 
Children’s Fire Trail. During the height of the fires last summer, the 
park began to receive letters from teachers and school children want- 
ing to help the park in its recovery efforts. Some wanted to send 
seeds and trees; others sent small cash donations to pay for planting 
trees. We needed to find some way to enable young people to do some- 
thing for Yellowstone, but something appropriate. 


Lee Davis, Yellowstone’s Chief of Concessions, came up with an 
idea for a Children’s Fire Trail. The trail would be self-guiding 

with exhibits on fire ecology and places where groups could gather 
for activities. The trail would be dedicated to school children and 
would be a place where they could watch the process of post-fire suc- 
cession. A companion publication would tell the story of fire ecology 
through fictional characters. 


A fund raising prospectus for the Fire Trail was printed and the 
trail has been described in several national publications including 
The Wall Street Journal. The Fire Trail has been one outgrowth of 
the fires that everyone agrees will be positive. 


Interest in the fires remains high among children and teachers. 
And, in my weary brain, the fires still burn! Anyone have an open- 
ing at an underwater park?? 





Joe Decker 
West Lakes District Interpreter 
Glacier National Park 
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Fire in Glacier! 


Since the end of the last ice age, fire has played a significant role in 
determining the character of Glacier National Park’s forests. West 
of the continental divide, the cool, moist, inland maritime climate 
creates ideal conditions for the growth of dense stands of spruce, 
fir, lodgepole pine, and western larch. In a few special locations 
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luxuriant stands of western hemlock and western red cedar create 
the illusion of a northwest Pacific Coast rain forest. East of the 
mountains, due to drier conditions, the forest soon gives way to the 
grasslands of the Great Plains. In Glacier, a combination of factors 
sets the stage for wildland fire: dry summers, periods of drought, 
late summer lightning storms, and fuel buildup. 


Glacier’s forests have burned many times. Fire-scarred ponderosa 
pine and western larch have revealed 66 individual fire years 
dating from 1470. In 1910, the year Glacier was designated a na- 
tional park, more than 100,000 acres of forest burned. A trip 
across the continental divide on Glacier’s famed Going-to-the-Sun 
Road can provide the observant visitor a quick introduction to the 
park’s fire history. At Glacier’s west entrance, the road passes 
through a relatively young, even-aged lodgepole pine forest, the 
result of a 1929 fire. Further up the road, near Logan Creek, mast- 
like snags and shrubby new growth can be seen at the site of the 
1967 Glacier Wall Fire. Finally, near St Mary, the eastern ter- 
minus of the Sun Road, blackened snags are evidence of the 1984 
Napi Point Fire. Clearly, fire, as an element of change, is a sig- 
nificant contributor to Glacier’s biological diversity. 


Forest fire is one of nature’s most powerful forces. Its effects can 
be found parkwide and serve to stimulate visitor interest. In 
order to provide a better understanding of fire in the Glacier 
ecosystem, park interpretation addresses the topic in a variety of 
ways. Illustrated and non-illustrated campfire programs, special 
displays, wayside exhibits, hikes to fire lookouts, and hikes into 
new and olu burn sites are examples of methods used by Glacier’s 
interpreters. The hot, dry summer of 1988 reinforced the need to 
interpret the role of fire in biological communities. Although 
Glacier went through most of the summer without a major fire, 
the news media’s focus on events in Yellowstone brought visitor in- 
terest in fire to an all-time high. Park interpreters were deluged 
with questions concerning the Yellowstone fires. To accommodate 
interest, Yellowstone fire information was posted in Glacier’s 
visitor centers, and fire conditions throughout the west were dis- 
cussed during interpretive programs. 


Glacier’s luck in avoiding a major fire came to an end on September 
6th. A smoldering snag from a week-old lightning strike burst into 
flames on the Flathead National Forest. Within hours, high winds 
fanned the spot fire into a blaze covering several hundred acres. 
The next day, wind-whipped flames jumped the North Fork of the 
Flathead River, entering Glacier National park’s northwest corner. 
Due to extremely dry and windy conditions, fire fighters were in a 
full suppression mode, but little could be done to halt the fire’s ad- 
vance. At one point the fire was moving forward at nearly 15 miles 
per hour. Eleven days later, coo: ‘emperatures, light winds, and 
rain reduced the flames to ashes and isolated hotspots. 


The Red Bench Fire, as it was named, was short-lived but had 
major consequences. Approximately 38,000 acres of national park, 
national forest, and private land were within the fire perimeter. 
Property damage was high with the loss of 25 dwellings and 
numerous outbuildings. In Glacier, the historic character of the 
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Polebridge Ranger Station was altered when fire destroyed five 
buildings in addition to the bridge across the North Fork of the 
Flathead River. Tragically, one fire fighter was killed and another 
19 were injured on the line. 


During the fire, park interpreters provided visitors with a run- 
ning account of fire fighting efforts. In the Apgar Visitor Center, 
we plotted the fire’s spread and posted updated fire bulletins as 
they were available. Also, an NPS interpreter was assigned to 
the Flathead National Forest Headquarters to assist in their in- 
formation operation. Since access to the Red Bench Fire was 
strictly controlled, few visitors ever saw the actual burn site. A 
steady column of smoke and steam rising over the heavily 
wooded ridges was the limited view most visitors experienced. 
Formal programs and roving interpretation attempted to bring 
this scene into perspective. 


Even now that it is history, interest remains high in events sur- 
rounding the Red Bench Fire. To provide accurate information, an 
interagency working group, comprised of Park and Forest Service 
interpreters and resource managers, has been formed. This group 
has developed interpretive materials, such as portable exhibits and 
a slide/sound program, to introduce the public to the Red Bench 
Fire and its ecological benefits and sociological impacts. Other inter- 
agency efforts planned for this summer include a regularly 
scheduled Glacier campfire program presented by a Forest Service 
Interpreter; siting an NPS produced fire wayside on the Nationa! 
Forest; and exchanges of NPS/USFS information desk personnel. 
The interagency cooperation that existed on the fire line continues 
through the educational efforts of Park and Forest Service interpreters. 


Nature, with time, will mask all traces of the Red Bench Fire. By 
spring, new vegetation will begin to appear. The process may be 
slow, but fire has set the stage for dramatic re-establishment of a 
new and dynamic forest in a continuing natural cycle. Fire has 
been a major force in shaping Glacier’s forests over the years and 
will continue to do so in the future. 





Linda Olson 
South District Naturalist 
Grand Teton National Park 
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Interpreting Fire In Grand Teton National 
Park 


In the last fifteen years, Grand Teton National Park has hosted six 
major wildfires: 


1974-Waterfalls Canyon Fire 

Ignited by lightning 

Burned 3500 acres 

Extinguished by snow five months later 


1981-Mystic Isle Fire 

Ignited by lightning 

Burned 2000 acres 

Extinguished when it reached lakeshore on one side and a minimal 
fire line on the other side a week later 
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° 1985-Beaver Creek Fire 
Ignited by lightning 
Burned 1000 acres 
éxtinguished by extensive firefighting efforts and rain two days later 


* 1987-Dave Adams Hill Fire 
Ignited by lightning 
Burned 2700 acres 
Extinguished by firefighters and weather 


* 1988-Hunter Fire 
Ignited by sparks from a power line that was knocked over by a tree 
Burned 5000 acres 
Extinguished by massive firefighting efforts 


* 1988-Huck Fire (Rockefeller Parkway) 
Ignited by sparks from a power line that was knocked over by a tree 
Burned over 10,000 acres in the Parkway 
Extinguished by snow three months later 


The use of natural fire as a tool of resource management in nation- 
al parks gained favor in the early 1970s. The fire management 
policy in Grand Teton National Park divides the park into three 
fire zones. The fires listed above occurred in different fire zones. 
Waterfalls Canyon and Dave Adams Hill began in the “prescribed 
natural fire management” zone. The Mystic Isle and Hunter fires 
were posing a threat to nearby buildings and park concessions, 
therefore they fell into the “decision” zone. The Beaver Creek and 
Huck fires were fought by fire fighters around the nation because 
they occurred in the “suppression” zone. 


From the viewpoint of resource managers, researchers, and scientists, 
all of these fires have greatly enhanced the natural resources and the 
species diversity of Grand Teton National Park. In areas of extreme 
fuel loading due to years of fire suppression, resource managers still 
intend to use prescribed burning as a means of resource rejuvenation. 


And what about the park visitors—those 2.5 million people who 
come each year to view and enjoy Grand Teton National Park? 
The 1974 Waterfalls Canyon Fire caused a lot of smoke and con- 
troversy because it was one of the first natural fires allowed to 
burn in a large western national park. Park naturalists provided 
visitors with information about the fire, but little interpretation 
of fire ecology. We found we had a lot of brushing up and plan- 
ning to do. When the Mystic Isle Fire erupted in 1981, park inter- 
preters stepped forward to connect resource managers and park 
visitors. Since that time, many different types of interpretive ac- 
tivities and services have been tried at Grand Teton to help 
visitors understand the role of natural fires in the ecosystem. 
The following lists those that have had the most success. 


During the Fire 

1 The Roadside Interpreter—Station interpreters in roadside tur- 
nouts near areas of heavy smoke and/or fire activity. Set up port- 
able signs a hundred yards before the turnouts reading “Ranger on 
duty to talk about the fire.” 
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2 Evening programs and other ranger-led activities—Have a fire 
slide show ready to go. Add the fire emphasis to other activities. Take 
advantage of the resource management momentum the fire gives you. 





3 Smoke Meetings—Be proactive. Schedule a meeting for the press, 
local residents, and visitors with fire bosses and resource 
managers. Display a caring attitude to diffuse controversy early 
and increase support for the fire. 


4 Spot Announcements—Use the public address system in the 
visitor center to give hourly announcements on the fire situation. 
Display fire maps and give short, impromptu talks about the fire. 


5 Exhibits—Have a simple and portable (but well done!) exhibit 
about fire ecology prepared and ready to display at visitor centers 
and ranger stations. 


6 Site bulletins and brochures—Have handouts available at all 
visitor contact poinis so the visitor can take them home and study 
them at leisure. 


After the Fire 
1 Publish an article about the fire in the park newspaper. 


2 Continue to have brochures/site bulletins available to take home. 


3 Offer fire walks where visitors can see the renewing of the 
resource and explore burn areas. 


4 Continue slide shows and videos about the fire, stressing the 
resource management opportunities in the burn area. 


5 If possible, publish a self-guiding trail leaflet to guide people on 
their own in the burn area. 





6 Establish an active environmental education program with local 
scl ools to take classes through the burn area and teach the stu- 
dents about resource management. Consider a yearly visit from 
the same class as they progress through the various grade levels so 
that they can keep a record of changes and developments in the 
burn area over a period of several years. 


The Future Fire 
1 Continue newspaper articles about the fire and fire management 
in your area. 


2 Keep a slide show together about fire ecology. Use it in times of 
high fire danger. Keep the portable fire exhibit around, too. 


3 Continue activities in the burn area. Lower the fire emphasis 
and combine it with other information. 


4 Ready the visitors for fire, especially in times of high fire danger. 
Make them aware that programs may be cancelled while ranger 
personnel are fighting a fire. Make a note to that effect on the 
ranger-led activity schedule. 
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All interpreters know the credo: 
Through interpretation, understanding; 
Through understanding, appreciation; 
Through appreciation, protection. 


Interpretation has the potential to educate visitors about natural 
resources and about resource management policies. In turn, in- 
creased understanding of natural resources may generate visitor 
support of resource management policies and protection of park 
resources. If interpretation can work proactively to connect 
resource management and park visitors, it will have achieved one 


of the highest callings of the profession. 





Gene Cox 

Chief of Interpretation 
Sue Husari 

Fire Management Officer 
Everglades National Park 


Interpreting Fire in Everglades National Park 


Everglades National Park has been at the forefront of National 
Park Service fire management policy development since the park 
was established. The park was the first unit to use prescribed fire. 
In addition, Everglades was one of the first parks to implement a 
fire inanagement plan. 


No discussion of fire at Everglades would be complete without men- 
tioning Dr William Robertson, Jr, who did research in the 1950s 
which provided the basis for the prescribed burning program. He 
was the first to recognize the importance of fire in habitat preserva- 
tion; he also found a unique relationship between fire and water in 


the Everglades. 


Practically every fire fighter will tell you that fighting fires in a 
subtropical climate is different from other parts of the country. 
Crews can literally fight a fire standing in water up to their knees. 
Fuel and substrate vary from understory hardwoods and grass on 
rock in the pinelands, to soft mari soil and short grass fuel in 
a ete, ee ee eee 
and salt marsh species. Weather tions vary from extensive 


drought to floods. 


In the “glades” areas of sawgrass sedge, fire management includes 
prescription burning along park boundaries. These burns provide 
a barrier to both large dry season wildfires and natural prescribed 
fires that threaten to extend beyond the perimeter. Within 
the vast sawgrass interior, lightning-strike fires are monitored 
when in prescription. Prescription parameters include drought 
index, water levels, and smoke management considerations. In in- 
stances where manipulation of hydrology affects fire regimes, fire 
management practices may be modified in response. 


Tropical hardwood hammocks are found interspersed throughout 
the graminoid and pine communities in the park. They do not 
burn when soil moisture and humidity are high in the summer 
months. However, both human-caused fires during the = season 
and early wet season lightning fires can burn through tropi 

hardwood hammocks. Depth of burn depends on water Menele and 
soil moisture content. For example, one hammock fire caused a 
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loss of up to four feet of soil and of hundreds of hardwoods up to 
two feet in diameter. On the other hand, lightning fires may con- 
sume only the upper litter layer. 


In slash pine and hardwood areas on the park’s eastern iimestone 
ridge, fire is influential in determining the composition of plant 
communities. Prescription burns every five to seven years under 
predetermined conditions reduce hazardous fuel buildup and help 
maintain diversity. 


And, finally, in the mangrove forests between sawgrass and sea, 
fires burn only islands of salt marsh and go out when they meet 
mangrove forest and water. 


Interpreters make roadside contacts during prescribed burns, ex- 
plaining who and how fire is used as a management tool. 


On the NESA trail at Long Pine Key, we discuss the importance of 
fire in our environmental education programs with walks through 
the pineland; interpreters use a similar fire-theme walk for adult 
visitors. In April, at our open house at the Loop Road Environmen- 
tal Education center, interpreters and Big Cypress rangers display 
fire fighting equipment and involve visitors in discussions about 
fire. The park’s main visitor center has a large wall mural about 
fire with audio messages in several languages. Campfire talks 
often highlight our fire program, and we hope to rewrite the 
Everglades fire brochure in the near future. A photo exhibit on 
fires is planned for this summer. 


Servicewide, interpreting biodiversity is this year’s initiative. The 
role of fire management in maintaining biodiversity is emphasized 
in park interpretive programs. Another current interpretive objec- 
tive is tc highlight critical issues affecting resources in E 

National Park. Along these lines, both the effect of alteration of 
water flow on fire regimes and the threat of human caused 
wildfires are included in presentations. 





Sylvia Nichols 

Editor, The Sequoia Bark 
Sequoia and Kings Canyon 
National Parks 


Interpreting Fire At Sequoia and Kings 
Canyon 


While headlines screamed, “Ancient Giants in Danger,” pee inter- 
= rs calmly explained the role prescribed burning ha in 
ning the built-in threat of wi dfire that existed along the 
southern edge of Giant Forest. Sequoia’s Buckeye Fire in October, 

1988, was fought aggressively from the air as it raged up the dry, 
steep slope from the Middle Fork of the Kaweah River. The com- 
bination of suppression activities and prior fuel reductions through 
prescribed burning was effective; the ancient giants were saved. 


When the highway leading to Giant Forest reopened, convoys were set 
up to allow visitors passege through the fire area. Interpreters were 
stationed at major turnouts along the road, where they gave short talks 
about prescribed burning and the role of fire in sequoia ecology. 
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This was an unusual opportunity for on-the-spot fire interpreta- 
tion, but there was no difficulty in finding interpreters who were 


trained and ready on the subject. Each year fire is a major subject 
in the interpreters’ training, for seasonals and permanents. 
Several interpreters, taking a special interest in the subject, have 
received further training and volunteered for exhibit work and 
programs on fire. 


Recently, an exhibit was installed at the Ash Mountain Visitor Cen- 
ter, featuring a beautifully finished cross-section of a sequoia. The 
rings show that the tree lived through 32 fires in its 1000 years. Ash 
Mountain is in the foothills below the sequoia belt, and the display 
has great impact by standing alone as the only actual sequoia exhibit 
in the Visitor Center. ech has prown cary wunth are in 
with a wide varlaty of ecntils cx snodin Vecrle who come to the 
building for appointments with other staff members. 


A 1987 study found that the strongest tool for fire interpretation 
was the parks’ newspaper, The Sequoia Bark. The survey was con- 
ducted by the California State University-Fresno and involved a 
questionnaire administered randomly to 1000 visitors between 
Memorial Day and Labor Day. 


Summarizing the findings, the author stated that the National Park 
Service was doing an excellent job of informing and educating visitors 
about the beneficial effects of fire and the fire management program. 
“The Bark is the major source of information, followed by ranger 
walks .... The NPS interpretive information on fire ecology was very 
effective, since over four-fifths of respondents who had senn such in- 
formation said that it altered their opinion concerning the role of fire.” 


The newspaper was read by 84 percent of the visitors 

Almost three-quarters of visitors (71%) were aware that the parks 
had a controlled burning program. Only two percent were not 
aware, and 27 percent were not sure. “Forty-three percent cited the 
Bark as the source of their information, and 33 percent had heard 
about it on a ranger walk. Campfire talks were also important, in- 
forming eleven percent of those aware of fire management program.” 


Every edition during the fire season had a short article on some 
aspect of fire, always with a photograph. Each article used a dif- 
ferent approach, but all ir~'uded a basic tion of what 
prescribed burning is and why Sequoia Kings Canyon have an 
active prescribed burn program. 


A photograph of a naturalist talking to visitors in front of a sequoia 
with an old, large opening in its trunk accompanied a story on fire- 
scarred giants. 1 mony of the past rose Lowe epeainan te the 
gy ~ whence, degcbany age} in their 
These epaniags ave part of the life epele of a lant coqnale 
tree and are caused by the same force that caused its beginning: 
fire.” The article ended with the statement, “While the National 
Park Service is committed to the pt suppression of human- 
caused wildfire, the restoration of natural fire to the groves is an 


important objective of these parks.” 
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A description of the system of gathering data before, during and 

after prescribed burns was the main thrust of “Fire monitoring.” 

Again visitors were encouraged to learn more about the orocess. “If 6 
you come to one of our prescribed burns and see somecne on the 

trail busily writing notes on a clipboard, say hello and ask how the 

fire is going.” 


“A sequoia nursery” used the Sugarbow! Grove which was burned 
under prescription in 1977 to show the relationship between fire 
and sequoia reproduction. “The tens of thousands of young se- 
quoias in this burned area demonstrate dramatically the degree to 
which sequoias depend on fire for regeneration.” 


In the wake of all the media attention to fires last year, The Se- 
quoia Bark published a longer article about Sequoia and Kings 
Canyon’s fire policy in a question and answer format with a large 
photo. This story gave some background on the history of the 
policy, as well as a clear statement of purpose. 


In addition to statistics on newspaper readership, the Fresno State 
survey also supplied some demographic information, such as the 
fact that fifty percent of those interviewed were repeat visitors. Six 
percent had been to the parks six to ten times before, and 15 per- 
cent had visited the parks more than ten times. 


With new and repeat visitors split half and half, the parks’ inter- 

preters have a real challenge on their hands: how to cover the sub- 

ject repeatedly for all newcomers, yet continue to educate and © 
deepen the understanding of return visitors. Fortunately, 

object such as scarred giants, tree rings, and sequoia seedlings 

make the subject continually fascinating, even to the interpreters. 





Yellowstone: The Smoke Clears 


Robert Barbee The following article appeared in the March/April, 1989 issue of Na- 
Superintendent tional Parks magazine. Because of its timely relevance to this issue of 
Paul Schullery interpretation, it is here reprinted in full. 

Technical Writer, Division of 

Research In the mythology of ancient Egypt there was a large, gloriously 


Yellowstone National Park colored bird called the Phoenix. Some sources suggest that the bird 
was unique (the ultimate in endangerment). The ix lived for 
500 years and then constructed a funeral pyre and immolated itself. 
From the cooling ashes emerged the new phoenix, which then lived on. 


The most common portrayal of Yellowstone's present ecological 
state resembles the phoenix myth. We who care about the national 
park frequently say that Yellowstone, burned in the summer of 
1988, will be reborn in the spring of 1989. 


The rebirth of Yellowstone is a powerful, seductive, and immensely 
appealing image, ially in a time when optimistic images are © 
much in demand. Yet this image, for all its attractions, is inac- 

curate, and will almost certainly backfire on those who use it. 
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Rebirth implies deain. Though many individual life forms— 
plants, birds, mammals, and invertebrates—certainly died in the 
fires, Yellowstone National Park did not. 


Yellowstone, as an ecological whole, cannot die or be reborn. It 
cranks along, an elegantly complex assortment of processes and 
states. Its ecological systems and its geological foundations can 
vary due to many influences, including those of man. 


So, at the same time that the National Park Service and its friends 
reassure people that the animals are fine and that natural revegeta- 
tion is underway, we talk grandly about Yellowstone “coming back to 
life,” as if it’s in the grave. The images conflict, and the message that 
reaches the public is muddled: Yellowstone the undead. 


Public education in matters of ecology seems destined to advance by 
increments smaller than are necessary to understand an entire issue. 
For instance, it was a wonderful step for people to realize that pred- 
ators could be important in the balance of deer and elk populations. 


The lesson, however, was taught so simplistically that some people 
now believe that predators are always the controlling factor in deer 
and elk population dynamics. 


It was progress when people began to hear of serotinous pine cones, 
and to realize that such cones are only opened by fire, thus facilitat- 
ing the spread of seeds. But the lesson was once again simplistic, 
and now many people believe that all lodgepole pines require fires 
in order to reproduce. 


Similarly, the rhetoric of rebirth sets up Yellowstone and its 
visitors for learning something that will have to be unlearned later. 
If, as we now believe, Yellowstone’s most powerful lessons involve 
ecosystem processes, we may be hindering efforts to bring those les- 
sons home when we imply that the whole park can die. 


Perhaps worse, we succumb to just the sort of overstatement that 
has ruined so much press coverage of the fires: We imply that Yel- 
lowstone National Park was killed or destroyed, that the “devasta- 
tion” we hear so much about on TV was exactly that. 


In our culture, death is evil. In the rhetoric of rebirth, Yellowstone 
has been killed by fires that must, by implication, have been evil, too. 


There seem to be hardly any unloaded words left to us. A forest is 
described by commercial foresters as “healthy” when they really 
mean that it is satisfying human needs at a high rate. Most often 
this “health” is achieved through the maintenance of some artificial 
state that bears little resemblance to a wild forest, where human 
notions of good health do not apply. 


We even refer to a fire that we hoped would occur—one that burns 
through a stand of trees that seems ecologically due for burning— 
as a “good” fire, as in “Boy, what this area needs is a good fire,” or, 
“We had a good fire year back in 1981.” Even at our most en- 
lightened, we're still applying our values to natural processes. 
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In the 117-year history of the national parks, we have become bet- 
ter and better at using scientific principles to direct their manage- 
ment. The accumulated body of legislation and policy now 
supporting and guiding the national parks balances scientific 
knowledge against cultural values. 


The result is a sometimes uneasy truce between what science tells 
us is possible and what our value system tells us is appropriate. 
Little wonder that it’s hard to discuss such complex subjects in 


neutral language. 


The Yellowstone fires have revealed the extent to which the most 
thoughtful, intelligent writers and park supporters can become 
mired down in this rhetorical swamp. Writers, attempting to reas- 
sure their audience about the fires, will say, “It really wasn’t that 
bad. It'll all come back.” 


This implies, again, that the burns were bad in the first place, and 
that only forests in some late successional stage, forests that have 
fully “come back,” are good forests. The height of a forest’s trees or 
the photogenic quality of a vista may be very important to some 
humans, but it’s all the same to the ecological setting. 


Here in Yellowstone National Park, when we speak of recovery 
we're talking about the rebuilding and restoration of visitor 
facilities, such as trails, picnic areas, campground facilities, and 
other structures destroyed by the fires. 


We are not speaking here of the natural setting. The natural set- 
ting is merely in a different state of its ongoing life processes. The 
natural setting does need “recovering.” 


But our neighbors in the national forests, where much land was 
also burned, mean something else when they speak of recovery. Ex- 
cept on lands classified as wilderness, they mean planting trees 

and seeding native or non-native grasses and other aggressive land 
husbandry techniques that are suited to their multiple-use man- 
date. 


The distinction between the mission of the National Park Service 
and the mission of the Forest Service is lost on most of the public. 
Thus, Yellowstone National Park is perceived as a place trying to 
recover from damage. 


Developing an acceptable and meaningful language is one of the 
greatest challenges we face in explaining national parks to our 
public. The Yellowstone fires demonstrate the complexity of this 
challenge. 


Consider, for example, animal mortality, a reality in any wilder- 
ness. The fires that killed elk in Yellowstone were just doing what 
fires have done in Yellowstone for thousands of years. Elk and fire 
have shared the Yellowstone Plateau for a long time. 


But most of the elk killed in last year’s fires were killed by human- 
caused fires (amounting to roughly one-half of the acreage burned 
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in the park). Once started, these fires behaved just like the natural- 
ly caused ones, burning vegetation in the same mosaic, creating the 
same variety of habitat types. The most skilled ecologists on earth 
could not distinguish the effects of one fire from another. 


How do we respond to such a thing? Do we point to some of our 
burns and call them “good” and point to others and call them “bad?” 


How do we discern ecological processes that are set in motion by 
natural burns from the violation of park principles that is repre- 
sented by human-caused burns? How do we sort out all of our cul- 
tural expectations and legal definitions when nature so obstinately 
refuses to cooperate with us? 


What we have here, and what Yellowstone’s fires suggest to us in 
sO many ways, is much more than just a rhetorical problem. What 
we really have here are many unanswered questions about human 
perceptions of wild lands and their management. 


In the so-called age of ecology we have acquired a veneer of en- 
lightenment that allows us to feel good about our awareness of na- 
ture. But scratch through the veneer and we still try to apply our 
value system to natural processes that simply will not accept the 
application. 


The fires of Yellowstone should remind us just how valuable the na- 
tional parks are in helping to shape and stretch the national con- 
sciousness. As much as we have to learn about the natural world, 
we have just as much to learn about our own feelings and attitudes. 


Nature is not always a gentle hostess, but she never fails to be an 
inspiring teacher. 





George Robinson 
Chief of Interpretation 
Yellowstone National Park 


The Killing of the Tree Spirit 


Vivid images of fire are conjured from our history, our religions, 
our folklore, and our daily experiences. Often they are associated 
with calamitous or unpleasant events: encounters with fire-breath- 
ing dragons; biblical portents of Hades, the fire of the Seventh Seal, 
and Armageddon; the immolation of Joan d’Arc and the witches of 
Salem; Atlanta in flames; the Great Chicago Fire; the fire bombing 
of Dresden; a thermonuclear cloud rising above Hiroshima; homes 
and families being consumed in flames. The mind will hear the 
metered and reasoned voice of science and understands the value 
of wildfire. But, the heart is seldom a good listener. Instead, it 
hears the impassioned and persuasive voices of Bambi and Smokey 
the Bear saying that fire destroys, that it is bad. 


In one sense, fire is the non-living analog to the wolf, and like its 
canid counterpart, it has an alter ego. 


Just as the earth, and its interstellar neighbors were born in a 


fireball of cosmic proportions, there is a primal alliance of fire with 
humanity. Fire has warmed us and lighted our way on our long 
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and unfinished evolutionary journey. It has given us great 
mobility. It has enabled us better to understand and manipulate 
our world. It has made it possible for us to stand in the sterile dust 
of a cold and distant satellite and look back on our fragile blue 
planet. Springing from a simple chemical union, fire has given us 
glass and steel, art and industry. In its most glorious expression, 
the Sun, it has driven the living engines of the earth and fed the 
oxygen-devouring brain. It has been a mirror, tool, and weapon for 
mankind. 


In cu!tures throughout the world, fire has been a benign, mystical 
and religious symbol of great significance. 


In a sacred grove in the hills of ancient Italy, the goddess Diana 
was worshipped with ritual fires. The guardian priest, the King of 
the Wood, was regarded as the spirit of vegetation, and believed to 
be endowed with a magical power of making trees bear fruit. While 
his life was held precious by his worshippers, the very value at- 
tached to it ensured his violent death. The ritual killing of the in- 
carnate Tree-Spirit was believed to be the only way of preserving it 
from inevitable decay, as the man-god grew older. Each King of the 
Wood eventually had to be killed in order that the divine spirit 
within him might be transferred in its integrity to a younger and 
more robust successor. 


A parallel can be drawn from this strange and recurring event in 
classical antiquity. In a sense, large scale, naturally recurring 
wildfires are not unlike a contemporary “killing of the Tree-Spirit” 

.. areplacement of old and decadent trees with younger, more 
diverse and vigorous growth, thus insuring the health and integrity 
of the forest. As fire was a ritual artifact of the King of the Wood, it 
is now an instrument of natural diversity ... the preservation of the 
spirit of the trees. 


There is no beginning nor end to natural process. We merely see 
one series of changes merge, often slowly and subtly, sometimes 
quickly and violently, with another. 


Our lasting impressions of the world are largely visual ones. We 
remember what we have seen. Yet, measured in the shortness of a 
human life, natural change is largely imperceptible. Because we 
are generally unaware of the changes shaping and reshaping our 
environment, we tend to fix images in our mind’s eye, to believe 
that the world about us should look as it did when we first saw it. 
For several decades, visitors have seen an essentially unchanged 
Yellowstone ... like having a photo album filled with fifty or 
hundred year old pictures ... now, and in years to come, changing 
images will be added, providing a more complete record of the 
growth of the forest family. 


Paul Schullery, a wonderfully lyrical writer, adds perspective in the 
preface to his book Mountain Time. “Mountain time is without 
zones, midnights, or seventeen jewel works. The slower something 
moves, the longer it lasts. Mountains outlast trees, trees outlast 
people. Mountains grow old, soften, weaken, and shrink, like 
people do, but much more slowly.” To appreciate more fully the role 
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of fire as a natural cyclic mechanism, we need a longer view. We 
need to think in “mountain time” rather than human time. A human 
life is inconsequentially brief in an evolutionary sense. Aldo Leopold 
placed us in the proper context when he said, “Only the mountain has 
lived long enough to listen objectively to the how! of a wolf.” 


Fires of the intensity of those that burned in Yellowstone during 
the summer of 1988 have swept through the region many times 
before. They will re-visit the area again in the future, and they 
will be dwarfed in magnitude by other natural events. Change is 
an immutable characteristic of nature, and we are a late-coming 
variable in an otherwise timeless and naturally controlled ecologi- 
cal experiment. 


Many years ago, our friend and mentor Freeman Tilden said, “The 
early Greek philosophers looked at the world about them and 
decided that there were four elements: fire, air, water, and earth. 
But as they grew a little wiser, they perceived that there must be 
something else. These tangible elements did not comprise a prin- 
ciple: they merely revealed that somewhere else, if they could find 
it, there was a soul of things—a fifth essence, pure, eternal, and in- 
clusive.” The “body” of Yellowstone has been altered, but its “soul”, 
the “tree-spirit”, is intact. 


Do not stand at my grave and weep; 

I am not there. I do not sleep. 

I am a thousand winds that blow. 

I am the diamond glints on snow. 

I am the sunlight on ripened grain. 

I am the gentle autumn rain. 

When you awaken in the morning’s hush, 
I am the uplifting rush 

Of quiet birds in circled flight, 

I am the soft stars that shine at night. 


Do not stand at my grave and cry; 
I am not there. I did not die. 


Anonymous 
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About This Issue interpretation is a combined effort of the Washington Division of In- 
terpretation and the Regional Chiefs of Interpretation. The publica- 
Spring 1989 tion is edited and designed by the staff of the Interpretive Design 
Center at Harpers Ferry: 
General Editor: Julia Holmaas 
Technical Editor: J Scott Harmon 
Designer: Phillip Musselwhite 


Contributing Editors Joe Zarki: Yellowstone National Park 
Ginny Cowan: Yellowstone National Park 


Upcoming Issues Summer 1989: Research and Interpretation 
Fall 1989: Computers in Interpretation 


Editors’ Note In order to make Interpretation more truly a forum for the exchange 
of ideas amoung interpreters, we will include a selection of respon- 
ses to articles in the form of Letters to the Editors. Please submit 
all letters to: 
Editor Interpretation, 
% Washington Office, Division of Interpretation 
Box 37127 
Washington, DC 20013-7127 @ 


You will have undoubtedly noted, having read this far, that this 
issue of Interpretation has a somewhat different look. This change 
was promoted by the desire to produce, after a year of experience, a 
more professional looking publication and the need, due to your 
response, to fit more articles into a limited number of pages. As the 
talkative brother in the beverage commercial says: “We thank you 
for your support.” 
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North 
Atlantic 


Division of offers a Publish- 
ing Service to parks in the Region. The heart 
of the Publ Service is a Wang 280, 
Hewlett-P ScanJet scanner and Laser- 
Jet Series II laser printer. 


Software used on the Publishing 
S include WordPerfect 5.0, Mi 


Graph Plus, Scangal and Page- 
c November, 1988. Since then 


“The 
anew map for Adams, an 8" 


NARO EEO md coh’ X 10” crmitction 
fellow NHS used to announce their 
celebration. 


S anniversary Other 
een bay 


tn ot ced any ~~ 


Southeast 


In a commitment to furthering the saerpre 


tive Challenge and its smpemenaton 
strategies, the Southeast was relative- 


ly a in 1988 i = umprovin oe later. 
tive efforts through use of avai 
enhancement funds 


ximately $2 mil- 


lion in po nrenny were available, 
and thirty —— ($580, (380,000) was devoted to 


wayside ex erate 
hours of eee oo —y—- | —— 
creasing conducted 


cial populations scessiliy, in FY ing sre in 


= is being made Coen ty 
swe ne nae to u wonal pron 
meee needs. The expectation Pithat” 
able funding (park bases, cyclic funds, 
cooperating association . etc.) can be 


igh Statement or 


devoted to meeting such needs to improve in- 


terpretive programs in parks. 


Mid-Atlantic 

NPS i served as excel 
lent public relations devices for two Mid-At 
lantic parks. At an “Explore Fami 


National 

Capital 

Thirty five NCR i gathered in 
March for a Chief In work 


Our task was to continue “Building Quality 
Interpretive Services” teambuilding to im- 
prove services within limited budgets. 


The nominal group process yielded priorities 
for enhancing visitor services: ois pro- 
Fete bang. amprove — Sxpand ood editine 


housing to lower-gr 


Other sessions looked at customer services in 
the op pm resource management, 


eva —_ —s ng programs biodiver- 

sity, the effect o —— deforestation on 

migrory birds, and the geology of the 
Basin. 
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Service Center 
Report 


Denver 


A visitor center is a publ. 
pan ene. cs Se mate ectives of a success- 
ful building is to provide adequately a ser- 
vice to the got op ES 

+p - {for the desires ofthe plan 
ner and convenience of the operating person- 
nel and not for the comfort and convenience 
of the visitors. These structures, empty of 
visitors, may work admirably for Park Ser- 
vice operations. Do they, on the other hand, 
os 


and in most instances, our visitors are tran- 
sient. A visitor center is but a stopping 
ce, and in the visitors mind it becomes 
ically a source of information and orienta- 
tion regardless of the subject matter. 


pes egnees oo 6 eater omens, The 
first thing a person wants in an unfam 
situation 1s warmth and friendliness 

freedom from 


Prior to last summer, a quarter of a millen- 
nium elapsed since the last maj A at Yel- 
lowstone. This time around, PS was 
poised to interpret the event. 


“7 t wing public interest, the 
papi me with H HFC to develop a 
fmporay pore thy +t ne programs, and a new 


that will be in place this summer. 


Tiay Chous on Ge leapertant setp of Ge op 8 


natural and beneficial process. A major objec- 
uve is to counter mi shoes the 


extent of devastation as popularized by the 


media. 


The fire was pure serendipity for i —~y 4 


tion. It provided a dramatic 
andinaiuwatasiiaaa: 
cedented interest in resource management is- 


sues. The most challengi enpect _ a 
envisioning how the oak will ages Oe 
coming seasons. Stop b by Grant Village to 
see how we did! 














Robert Huggins BIOLOGICAL DIVERSITY 

Interpretive Specialist Servicewide Interpretive Initiative of the National Park Service ©} 
Division of Interpretation, WASO 

202-523-5270 Have you seen...? 





from former Director Mott dated Eepteaber 13, 1988, root announc- 
ing the initiative’s start in FY-1989, and that it “. _.will continue as an im- 
pestent ree, wd program indefinitely” 





Sate tive Fle peed in the Bicaeted Deo ain nacpective initio 
tive Task Group, dated April, 1988. This plan includes goals and objectives, the 
pene oten ee ee ey Se a oe 


west Region. Two copies of the poster were mailed in November, 1988, to 
every Park Chief of Interpretation in the System. The poster is part of the 
on ny a ry ihe ay sag arth ney tee oa 


en was — to all permanent NPS ———y in June, 

1989. As a cooperative effort of the NPS and the School of Natural Resour- 
ces at The Ohio State University, this loose-leaf manual contains sum- 
maries of several NPS related biodiversity reports, fact sheets, sample 
interpretive programs from NPS parks and informational papers. 
Coming attractions include... 

A Di “we wee ne 


Directory of Biological Diversity Materials for Interpreters and 
Educators is being compiled by The Ohio State University and will in- 
cludesources for reference, audiovisual and curriculum materials. The tar- 
get date for completion is: Summer, 1989. 

* A Servicewide Generic Slide and Videotape Program is being prepared by 
Interpreting Biological Diversity Task Group members Carol Spears of 
Cuyahoga Valley NRA and The Ohio State University. This program will © 
address the major issues of biodiversity as they relate to national parks 
and can be used for training and for public viewing. The target date for 
completion is: Late Summer, 1989. 

. A Biological Diversity Folder is being developed by Harpers Ferry Center 
which will describe biodiversity in the National Park System for visitors and 
park employees. The target date for completion is: Late Summer, 1989. 

* ASmithsonian  hranering sgniiit. an Nalegiens Shveryity. entitled “Diversity 
Endangered”, is avai from the Harpers Ferry Center. Additional ex- 
hibits may be available from your Regional Chief of Interpretation. In ad- 
dition a sixteenth panel for the exhibit is planned to depict the NPS role 
in protecting biodiversity. The target date for completion of the NPS 
panel is: Late Summer, 1989. 

* Aplan for a slide repository is being developed in cooperation with North 
Carolina State University to provide a clearinghouse for color slides. A 
pilot module for the Southern and Central Appalachian region, scheduled 
to be completed by Fall of 1989, will provide the basis of the plan’s recom- 
mendations for developing a Servicewide slide repository. 

* In Midwest Region, Ten Environmental Education Units on Biodiversity 
om are being developed by the Minnesota Environmental Education Board 

ee The material will be designed to 
The curriculum units include pre and post site/classroom, 
2s well as park ectivitien Fourth thrush eisth students are the target 

audience. All ten units are scheduled to be com by Late Summer of 1989. 
* In the North Atlantic Region, the Servicewide project on “Inventory and 











sent a questionnaire to 341 NPS 
sites to identify locations of historic plantings of fruit and nut trees; assess 
possible ages of those plantings; and identify sources of expertise about, © 
and cultivars of, historic varieties. Later phases of the project will add in- 
formation regarding management needs. Interim products will be dis- 
tributed as they become available. 


of 














North Atlantic 


Two workshops ied the train- 
ing calender tn North Atlantic Hey 


spring. One was the Joint Sei 


ner edie Lome MA. Apri 4.6. 





environment to heri interpreta 
partnerships, and urban education 
programs. 


tion, 


Southeast 


In cooperation with officials of the US 
Virgin Islands school m, the Na- 
tional Park 
vironmental education program to 
enhance understanding/appreciation of 
the Caribbean resources and their im- 
portance to the citizenry of the area. In 
support of Secretary Lujan’s steward- 
ship agenda and the /nterpretive Chal. 
lenge, the Southeast Regionis __ 
developing a plan to learn from exist- 
ing and expand educational/outreach 
and junior ranger efforts to help en- 
sure citizen understanding/apprecia- 
tion of public resources and support for 
policies aimed at resource protection 
and preservation. In addition, the 
Southeast Region is working with sev- 
eral entities to develop a travelling ex- 
hibit of some of the National Park Art 

llection as a basis for opening an ed- 
ucational dialogue on the importance 
of values and resources extant in the 
National Park System. 


h te 
Service is developing an en- 


Mid-Atlantic 


for July 28, allowi cipants to 
com in Colonial games, a self- 
guided scavenger hunt (“Trashy Trea- 
sures ), native American pottery 
making demonstrations, Storyte ling, 
and a special appearance by Smokey 
the Bear. 


ine John Huston film, “Indepen- 
, shown at Independence gl 


color, be + shipping). Eli Wal 
Anne Jackson, Ken Howard star. Call 

rn National Park and Monument 
Association at (215) 597-3531 to order. 


National 
Capitol 


Summer visitors to Kenilworth 
Aquatic Gardens will enjoy the ser- 
vices of an interpreter hired with funds 
from the Potomac Heritage Award. 
The Award was established by the Na- 
tional Capital Region in 1988 to recog- 
nize innovative and effective 
interpretive programs. First prize was 

4200, the cost of a summer seasonal. 

‘he first winner was Kenilworth, Na- 
tional Capital Parks-East. 


Kenilworth submitted an environ- 
mental education program for elemen- 
school students--a guided walk led 

by other Nature. This program 
showed the value of costumed interpre- 
tation (Mother looked quite a bit like 

ark Ranger Carol Borneman), and 

ow resource management messages 
can be given in an entertaining and ef.- 
fective manner. 
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pe 
Denver 


Recently Bart Young, an interpreti 
planner on the western team visited 

mas NM 06 o member of g planning 
team that will develop a DCP for the 


cee 


value of having an - +) - 
ner as an in part 

, “The itor center ....is ay an 
extremely puter wey location que is 
wanes than aoe y use 
visi Perce 18 y 
not that much higher 
visitors.” “A is stationed at the. 
mately Thatta day pine te pak 
sank; however matt of the 


time is spent managing hordes 
ple and gaggles of bears on and near 
overcrowded platform acjqeent to 

the falls. The ranger does not have the 

er a pre nate situation to 
rovide ane ve interpretive pre- 

fentation.” And you think you have dif- 

ficult working conditions! 


Harpers 
Ferry 


HFC’s Historic Furnishings Division 
has undertaken an innovative ap- 
mek" de slogm cent profest ot: Flaspe 
rac ve en a rs 
Ferry NHP. Ten historic buildings are 
slated for restoration in the next few 
years, a task which would tax their ca- 


pacity 


Utilizing a cooperative agreement with 
the University of Maryland, a gradu- 
ate studeni n cont to con- 
duct hietorical research. The Research 
Assisiant is gethoring Cate on the his- 
torica! occupancy of t 

their ontents. Rather than producing 
a de.ailed written report, a presenta- 
tion to the park and p t architects 
will be made A detailed li ing of rec- 
ommendations and research notes will 
also be provided. 


This approach wil! get the information 
in less than half 


to those who need i 
the normal time. 
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Graybill 
VIB Program Manager 


Sandy Weber 
ore paaeurene Interpretive 


-0531 


Dale Ditmanson 
Stephen T Mather Employee 
Devel ro Center 


You will note that the broch ry form. 
From now on, the Service will use USDA/USDI Optional Form 301 (Volun 


have raily overlooked in our inte ive programs. Two of the “miss- 
ing ener” hick have been identifi ave alm , and the culture and 


tural landscapes. 


We will be working with the various Regional Offices, parks and outside 
experts to eavetee training courses, interpretive manuals, videos, etc., de- 
signed to help field interpreters incorporate these themes and resources 
into appropriate interpretive p ms. We have already had several 
meetings with representatives of “Historically Black Col and Univer- 
sities” to discuss the ee pe of slavery, and have requested that 


last year’s highly s ] training course on “Interpreting Native 
eee fete ted. . ™ “® 


If you have additional themes or resource types that you feel are receiving 
less than their fair share of interpretation, or want to participate in work 
ps or training courses on these subjects, please feel free to call our of- 


ice with your suggestions. 


Opportunities abound for interpretive training in FY90. Although the en- 
tire 1990 schedule is not formalized, there are several courses on tap for 
the first quarter. The fiscal year starts off with “Maintenance Training for 
Interpretive Media,” October 16-20. A new course to provide training for 
care and maintenance of audio-visual equipment, historic oy and 
exhibits. Other courses include: “Curatorial Methods,” October 23 - No- 
vember 3; “Interpretive Planning,” November 28 - December 7; and “Inter- 

retive Program ve rome I mber 11-20. In addition don’t fo 

Al's National Interpreters Workshop in St Paul, MN, November 5-10. 


Plans are progressing for an Interpretive Skills Instructor’s Worksho 
early in CY90. This will be an opportunity for both new and veteran Skills 
Team members. New Offerings for FY90 may include “Interpreting the 
Columbus Quincentennial" and “Interpreting Military Resources.” 
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